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CORNELIA MATER GRACCHORUM. 


Unto Cornelia, one morn there came 
In oomp of state a proud Campanian Dame, 

Bearing a casket rich with many a gem, 

Worthy to grace a monarch s diadem • 

The jewels throbbed with splendour, and their light 
Shone with a lustre beautiful and bright ; 

Sapphires of heaven’s own azure, rubies fair, 

Pearls, emeralds, amethysts, diamonds, jaspers rare, 
a yhese treasures all are mine, ’ she fondly cried, 
fVinn znuxht like them ? M 


Sweet the matron smiled 
With the sublimity of motherhood ; 

“ Lo, these my sons, jewels of flesh and blood, 
Jewels that throb with life and love, and shine 
With Heaven’s reflected radiance, and enshrine 
The fire of noble aims ; I dedicate 
To Rome their ripening- manhood, and I wait 
In faith the future, and implore the Powers 
That, throned above us, rule the rolling hours, 
To guide and guard them, fitting them to be 
The glory of their country and of me.” 


The years sped by ; in death the elder lay, 
Tiberius, people’s tribune, people’s prey ! 

Nor long survived poor Caius ! Rome was still 
Unripe for reformation, fain to kill 
Her best and bravest, nought she basely gave 
Her benefactors but a martyr’s grave. 


Heart-crushed Cornelia lingered many years 
Yet ne’er begrudged them, and, amidst her tears, 
With all a patriot’s passion, oft would tell 
The virtues of the sons she loved so well. 

Dearer to her than all earth’s dearest joys, 

A mother’s tender memories of her boys. 


O uau pdOOCAl <x w <xy , 

A later generation rose to pay 
Unstinted honours, and a statue raise 
n graved with tardy tribute to her praise : 

R °. f U somt P^ase finds place, nor such she needs 
\e are * e words the wondering stranger reads, 
ea s with regret, half rapture and half awe, 

Her sole short life-epitome, no more 
This meet memorial of a mother’s pride- 
rne ta °S the Gracchi"— nought beside. 


House of Education. — Next • t 

wi £"l2 "s'w p ? Th a : U * H 

for December 12th. ' L *a™»ation papers will be sent out 

Mothers' Educational Cuur\p „„ 

out for December cth 1 M k ’ u examination papers will be sent 

are aske^o kindlv r wh ° wish t0 Postpone their examination 

Education % C ° mmUmcate at with the Secretary, House of 

„ Th/Zari C/Uh f he special subject selected for this year is 

. , ' 1 ■* P*“pMet containing outlines lot a course ot study 

with suggestions for children's work and list of useful books, will be issued 
to members at the commencement of the year. The subscription to the 

9 “ b “ “• Payable to Miss Blogg, 28, Victoria Street. Further 
details will be announced in due course. 


BOOKS. 

With Kitchener to Khartoum , by W. G. Stevens (Blackwood, 6/-). 
History repeats itself, and this volume reminds us of the purely delightful 
production of another journalist, The Crescent and the Cross ; not that 
Mr. Stevens has quite the literary charm of Elliot Warburton ; but his 
power of rapid, vivid narrative and graphic presentation, the sort of 
etau that carries the reader through the chapters at a gasp, places the 
author on a literary pinnacle all his own. The events are so fresh in 
everybody’s mind that even a dull narrative would be interesting; but in 
Mr. Stevens’ hands, the march to Khartoum becomes an enthralling heroic 
tale. Incidentally we get to know our Nile pretty well, and as for the 
black battalions, not Kipling himself inspires us with more enthusiasm for 
that “first-class fighting man” of which the corps are composed. The 
chapter on the Sirdar, and the sketches of Major-General Hunter, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell/ General 
Gatacre, etc., are specially good reading, and make the most stay-at- 
home people proud to be of English blood. The boys, or indeed the girls, 
who get With Kitchener to Khartou?n among their Christmas presents 
are to be envied. 

Her Memory , by Maarten Maartens (Macmillan and Co., 6/-). A 
tender and sorrowful tale told with artistic simplicity and force. It opens 
with a startling and rather painful scene of all but maniacal grief. A 
young father is left widowed with a little daughter of eight ; and the history 
follows father and daughter until the latter is eighteen. It is a delicate 
psychological study well worth the reading of fathers and mothers. The 
moral seems to be, to quote the words of an old poet, that — 

“ Love has no nonage ; nor has mind.” 

The father persistently allows for a nonage of thought and feeling, which 
does not exist, in his little daughter. He believes that sorrow and compre- 
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, i him alone, and that the child needs only to Ba 

w“le“heTJ we must not venture to tell this del, cutely „ ronght 

of two who love, and 


^lmrorfprs : but the 


Lamia's Winter Quarters, by Alfred Austen (Macmillan, o /.). T j. 
is the sort of book most people enjoy, a book of the impressions made on 
poetic minds by scenes and circumstances interesting to all per SO n s 
of culture. Longfellow did the same sort of thing in his Hyperion ■ 
and Mr. William Black once took four people about in a phaeton’, 
and showed us many things through the pleasantly coloured medium 
of their several personalities The Poet Laureate takes his party of f 0ur 
to Florence, or rather not quite to Florence, but to a villa with a large 
and leafy garden, where the party bask and talk pleasant talk, and 
descend upon Florence, and bring back delicate impressions, and talk of 
the things they have seen; not guide-book talk, but talk full of allusions, 
inviting, suggestive, charming. “ The poet ” contributes lays, each in its 
proper setting, often fresh and sweet and delicately caught : as this of a 
lark in captivity — 


“ Voice that in freedom *eems so soft, 
Fettered, sounds harsh and rough : 
Listen ! he shrilleth far too oft. 

Nor faltereth half enough.” 


Laima' s Winter Quarters will appeal to people who enjoy the touch- 
and-go of cultured thought upon the deep things of life, uttered always in 
pleasant measure whether in verse or in prose. 


Where Wild Birds Sing , by J. Whiting (Mayle, 2/6) Mr. Whiting 
takes us through a year of out-of-door life, month by month, and talks of 
many things rooks, snowdrops, rites of the Druids, gypsies, the yellow- 
belted wasp, weather-lore, fungi, beetles, and fifty other matters likely to 
interest the field naturalist. He is a disciple of the Selborne school, and 
catches from time to time a soup^on of the charm of the master. A good 
deal of curious information is to be found in this little book. 


a lT n v 0 "^ a y^ fry E. 1 ). Adams (Blackie & Son, 3/6). Our 
readers will like to know that the girl of to-day, Frances Morland, is a girl 
our een, with a brother Austen, of eleven, and that she comes home 

reahtv nf °° n ^ haS heard much of the di g nit Y of labour, and the 
makp h p a trUlsn fr and °ther wholesome matters, all of which tend to 
establish au° . t0 ‘ day * When she comes home she manages to 
its motto Th A U ™ Stlc Societ y” at Wood End, with “ Help others’’ for 
whether bv ^ ^ and b ° ys of this “ Neighbour Guild ” find ways of help 
Zt ^ and the vllf ° r Car P e "tering, or spring-cleaning. They have good 
mother loses her m* ^ bettCr f ° r them : and when Frances Morland s 

and wait upo^^rr 6 ^ a y ° Un * Son a " d dau ^ hter wh ° ^ Z 

been necess^rv tn/ a S ' mple w bole-hearted way. We wish it had not 
by means of the ^ ^ odan d of certain haughty and selfish ways 

everything LiL!°° ° f her cnildren, but we cannot have 

*’ d th,S 18 a P leasa "t and wholesome tale. 
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\ u - , H - f B ? tot <M “ muu " * c »- ,/«•> 

standpoint ; he regards t as that educatlon tr0 ' n an interesliri t: 

which is the nhie t f U a that ada P tat >on to environment, to establish 

eve of the law T f P d almost as prolonged as is minority in the 
adjustment Ti TL'* a period ° f Parity 5 * is a period of 

This ftd^'nt h * Pen0d0f fttin « the '» its environment 

scale is the or - a o ,sm 10 its environment on the larger and broader 

is of education.” The chapter on - What knowledge 

is of most worth, contains little that is new, but the writer’s point of 

J- Ire oc S f UCt,Ve i ThCSe CSSayS SUfer a Uttle from *. fact that 

of thought papers rather than a Carefully worked out scheme 


• -a a . e 1S ada P ted from Les A ventures de Jean-Paul Choppert, with 
incidents and personages added by the translator. Mr. C. Aldin, we are 
told visited Normandy to make the charming and thoroughly French 
s 'e c es y which the book is adorned. The story is spirited and has one 
teature which we enjoy— the laugh is always at the expense of the 
naughty boy, and his naughtiness is not treated as a charming drollery. 
Some of the characters are cleverly drawn, especially that of the showman, 
a study worthy of special praise. Children will enjoy this tale, in which 
there is plenty of incident in a French setting. We wish Mr. Buckland 
had written with more care, and had not allowed himself so freely in 
slipshod English. 


The Child' s Book of Saints , by William Canton (Dent & Co., 5/-). 
Mr. Canton tells us how this book grew out of a woodland ramble with our 
old friend “ W. V,” who wished in her wise way that every tree should bear 
its own legend, writ fair for all to read, with a seat for the reader. Where- 
upon W. V’s father tells her of forests of stone with arching branches, 
each with its own legend, “ only the stories were not fairy tales but legends 
of holy men and women.” “True, father?” “ True as true, dear.” Then 
follow many quaint and lovely tales of the saints, most sweetly told, and 
good, like that other apocrypha, “for example of life and instruction of 
manners,” though perhaps not to be proven to demonstration. “ W. V.” 
lound these legends more satisfying than fairy tales, and we think other little 
girls and boys would agree with her. We have often wished that so many 
English children were not debarred from that incentive to holy living which 
continental children derive from the Lives of the Saints. Would it not be 
possible to let our children know that, though the facts in many of these 
narratives may be purest fiction, the spiritual teaching is yet true and sweet ; 
that they are, anyway, parables of holy living. No one could have done 
us this service better than Mr. William Canton, who sees with the eyes of 
his little “ W. V.” We can see those eyes grow wistful as “ W. V.” hears 
the exquisite legend of S. Dorothea, or the tale of the seven years’ search 
for the Earthly Paradise, or of Kenach’s Little Woman. 

The Day's Work , by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan & Co., 6/-). We 
gather that people are doing their duty by Mr. Kipling’s new book, as we 
see there are new editions in successive months. Ihe right thing is, to 
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. c fa ct as they can be printed off, to lock them up Unti1 
buy up the copes _ and then t0 post all but one copy to all the 

a day 0, .wo before ^ „, me „ we anywhere may know ^ 

nice boys and g . ^ ^ christma stime everybody would be reading 

'"n^y-^Werk, and as a consequence would enjoy a great enlarging 
I he Days v > , h and a bursting pride in the sense that he 

heart and outflow of Chjn>|f .. William the Conqueror,” and 

‘‘GeorX" and “Anniean Louise,” and “ Finlayson, C.E.,”and all the other 
^ood people who do till they drop and dare till they die, and never think of 
mentioning- it How proud we are of them as we read, how surely we 
know that it is all true, if it is fiction ! We gird up our loins and g0 
on with our little “ day’s work ” with the more pluck, if not pleasure, that 
t°hese people have taken things as they came and done their tasks 
ungrudgingly with, always, something over. But the author is not 
content to make us gloat over our fellow- Britons with a fond and foolish 
joy He makes us caress in our thoughts those queer little folk, the Bhils, 
of the North-West Provinces, those Vermont horses, Tedda Gabler and 
the rest, who talk decent, loyal talk amongst themselves on a Sunday 
afternoon, the polo ponies ready to die for glory, the little black babies 
rubbing their little round stomachs. So far we go willingly; but why 
should we read about ' 007 — being a psychological study of a locomotive, 
in fact more, a social study of locomotives— or, The Ship that found 
Herself \ which brings us into confidential relations with every screw, and 
plate, and rivet of the “ Dimbula ? ” At first sight this sort of thing 
appears to be a mere tour de force . Nobody else could induce us to 
sit down to a story whose personages are steam engines, and, what is 
more, keep us sitting till we have finished it ; but is it worth while ? We 
are content to admit that Mr Kipling knows a great deal about everything, 
though, by the way, we see that the relative cargo and tonnage of one of 
his ships has been called into question. But this is by the way. We 
do not believe that Mr. Kipling has any thought at all of showing his own 
cleverness, any more than he had when he told us in the Jungle Books how 
the beasts of the forest talk to each other There is something more 
than brute matter in a “ Stradivarius ” ; that it should be handled tenderly 
and humanly is no less than we expect, but then the violin was made by 
living hands without the intervention of machinery. Possibly the author 
of The Day' s Work would show us, out of his abounding vitality, that 
no great work of men’s hands, contrived by wise heads, carrying the 
aspirations of eager hearts, can any more be regarded as mere inert 
material. Every boy knows this ; a locomotive is a personality to him, and 
perhaps, if we all learn greater reverence for that which men have 
produced, better work will be turned out, and the bond of brotherhood 
will be closer between us all. Everyone should possess The Day s Work- 
. or &>rie . A Tale of Sicily, by Marion Crawford (Macmillan, 6 /-). This 
is anot er of Mr. Crawford’s profoundly interesting and instructive Italian 
f U ^ S * ^. e Saracinesca appear again, younger branches of the family , 

ut the tale is laid between Rome and Sicily, and the Mafia, that strange 
6a ^ e ™ lch blnds the Sicilians to each other for good and evil an 
c ica y excludes all non-Sicilians from their sympathy, pl a y s an 
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important part. J he story is a tragedy told in the subdued and tempered 
manner proper for tragedy ; and it contains a number of exceedingly delicate 
and able psychological studies. Of its value as a social study of Italy, or 
rather of Rome and of Sicily, we need say nothing ; Mr. Marion 
Crawford is a past master in the craft. The delicacy, purity, and firm 
substance of the character of “ Vittoria” is impressive, after the manner of 
that other sweet figure standing out in relief against a hideous background, 
Browning’s Pompilia. The young priest Ippolito, too, is a wonderfully 
pure and pleasing study. Corleone is crammed full of very good reading, 
though it is too grim for family reading aloud. 

Two Scapegraces : A School Story , by W. Rhoades (Constable, 3/6). 
Mr. Walter Rhoades tells a pleasant and interesting tale of school life, 
which will be read eagerly by school boys and their sisters, for surely only 
a “blue” could have written such technical and yet so spirited accounts 
of the various cricket matches. University boat-races and other trials of 
strength, with which the tale abounds. The two scapegraces go to a large 
preparatory school, and the master is frankly more keen about games than 
lessons. The boys get many good things in the school, including 
scholarship if they want it, but it is a little appalling that an attractive 
lad, excellently good in games, and who is held up to honour as a sort of 
“ curly -headed boy who never, never told a lie,” goes through much of his 
school career on a system of cribbing and subterfuge of which nobody 

thinks shame. But this is not the fault of the book but the fault of, not 

the master exactly, but of the sort of “honour among thieves” notion 

which is engrained in the school-boy soul. If it were not that young 

Englishmen are exceptionally loyal to their chiefs and honest in their 
dealings when they leave school, we should say this cribbing-code boded 
bad things for the boys’ future. Any way, it is bad in fact, and the only 
way to help it seems to be that parents should impress the small boys who 
have not yet gone to school with a holy horror of cribbing. “ But what 
would the others say to young prigs?” Boys will enjoy Mr. Rhoades’ 
book, all the more because it is written in a straightforward, manly 
way, without any tendency to melodrama. . Q 

The Reign of the Princess Naska , by A. Hutchinson (Blackie & 
Sons, 2/6). A pretty tale of a little girl who came to govern a principality 
in her own right when she was only ten years old, the law of that princi- 
pality being that the sovereign should have no minority, but should assume 
the reins of government on the very first occasion when he should assert 
his own wiU with regard to any of his subjects. This occasion came very 
early to the little Princess Naska, and the poor little maiden is oppressed 
by Jh. burden of the honour and,. he anxious -p.^bdu.e^o^ h„ 


position. Every child who read, the book ^^^^std’and 
L°„“ht ™ ~ and endeavours after 


"cM* am Chop,, by R. Neish (Blackie & Son* a/-) A 
some of them very fit for little readt 


Violet on his 


pretty little stories 

“ Sunbeam ” proposes to Lady , nil „ prv 

situation is funny, but not quite appropriate to the nursery. 


book of 
readers, but when 
father’s account, the 
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~ . Tenrh ine in Secondary Schools, by the Rev. Geo. Bell 

Religious Teacht g l6) xhe Head Master of Marlborough has 

M.A. (Macmillan & C i J ^ , Suggestions to Teachers 1 


done most impor Q]d and New Te staments, Early Church History 

Parents f< * * less0 tc - Only those who have to do with young people 
Christian Evld • ’ s ing ignorance on all matters connected with our 
t'h Manifest, Mother .hey have bee,, brought up a, ho™” 
faith which y ^ of , his , ack of preparation for the rehgious life does 

It welre convinced, lie in the carelessness whether of parents or 
nf packers but is due to a sort of uneasy conscientiousness ; a sense that 
thevare not qualified to deal with Biblical criticism in its present stage; 
thev do not know what to allow or what to refute, and the shortest way 
on the whole seems to be to let the subject alone. But negligence on this 
score is alike perilous and culpable ; and a grave, moderate, practical 
treatment of the question by an author, qualified both as a scholar and as 
a schoolmaster, is an incalculable boon. The opening chapter on the 
difficulties that beset the teacher of religious knowledge is very helpful. 
Mr. Bell shirks no difficulty, and he writes always with fervour, reverence, 
and unshaken faith. We cannot better indicate the aim of this work than 
by quoting a passage “ * The true value of religious education is to supply 
children with that faith in man s destination for a spiritual life, which 
nothing can give them except a belief that the universe is under the 
guidance of a Divine all-powerful Spirit. Without such belief man drops 
into a utilitarian secularist. We need, then, to use specially for education 
such parts of the Bible as display the highest qualities of human character 
developing under the influence of a pure faith, and thus foster the germs of 
spiritual heroism and earnest devotion.’* But in this, as in other 
subjects, teaching must be graduated according to capacity. In the 
religious teaching of young children, as in other subjects, their quickness 
and freshness of memory will be turned to account by making them learn 
facts and details suited to their intelligence ; but the primary aim will be 
to select and use facts and details as means of quickening and cultivating 
the germs of religious and moral feeling towards God, love, reverence, trust 
towards man, such emotions as are stirred by the biographies of the Bible. 
The purity and equanimity of Joseph, the piety and wisdom of Samuel, the 
manly faith and religious earnestness of David, the heroism of Stephen, the 
unselfish zeal of Paul, and, far above all, the ensample of Jesus’ most holy 
lite, attract the fresh sympathies of the young, and teaching must indeed 
be dull which fails to draw from such sources that which stirs emotion and 
lifts the heart. And in the early years this will be the main object and 
result of religious teaching; the reason is not much exercised, the higher 
i eas and truths of religion, sin, atonement, judgment, heaven, eternity* 
are as yet almost unintelligible, dimly foreshadowed by familiar types or 
analogies; the difficult problems of ireewill, predestination, inspiration, 
lave ^ ot as y-t taken shape in the mind; the battle-cries of sects, 
ransubstanuat.on, infallibility of Pope, or Church, or Bible, are unheard of 

eaning ess 1 here is, however, very serious practical difficulty i 

* Spectator, Februaiy, 1^96. 
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dc ciding at what stage in education, and by what methods and agencies, the 
ea , C , er t S - ° U K d beg !V° su PP lement instruction in the letter of Bible history 
° n ua ^ un I () 1 di n gof the principal arguments and objections 

a W1 ave to be faced. There are two questions of first import- 

ance on \v ic sue 1 supplementary teaching seems to be necessary (1) the 
historical truth 1 and [degree of inspiration of the various parts of the Bible, 
e.>pecia y e estament (2) the evidences of the Christian religion, 

/.(-. those facts and arguments which convince an educated Christian that 
his faith is intellectually and spiritually more tenable than any of the rival 
theories^ of belief or unbelief that prevail in modern society.” The chapters 
which follow are no mere disquisitions, but contain carefully ordered 
practical advice as to what to teach and how to teach it; with, for 
example, a scheme of selections from the Old Testament, or, again, topics 
for lessons suggested by the early chapters of Genesis. The author makes 
frequent reference to Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s invaluable Bible for Home 
Reading. The chapters on the “ Inspiration of the Old Testament,” the 
” Composite character of the Books of the Old Testament, “ The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ,” “Miracles” and the “Difficulties of Constructive 
Unbelief will be found exceedingly helpful. Indeed, we have seldom met 
with so much guiding and stimulating counsel in so small a volume. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden (Macmillan & Co., 6 /-) “Elizabeth” 
is a fascinating person, but we think she mystifies us of set purpose We 
hold to it firmly that she is an Englishwoman, and not a German at all. 
No “ foreigner ” would have the courage of her convictions with that 
soufqon of wicked wilfulness which makes “ Elizabeth ” charming. Then 
she is up to herself, laughs in her sleeve at herself, chooses to follow' 
her own initiative, is not bound by small conventions. Yes, we are sure of 
it, “ Elizabeth ” is an Englishwoman. The “ Man of Wrath,” her husband, 
may be a German, and very likely he is ; nobody but Mein Herr could 
speak from so lofty a pedestal about his women folk ; all the same, 
“ Elizabeth,” we are sure, winds him round her little finger. Her garden 
is seductive, and we know it as a place to sit and dream in ; but this 
is not a gardening book. Having read it through we may begin to 
wonder, with little Peterkin, “ What ’tis all about ! ” But we are aware of 
a glow as if we had seen a picture, or heard music, or read a poem, so we 
think that Elizabeth and Her Garden , the idle gossip of an idle 
woman as it gives itself out to be, is just a little bit of literature , and 
we advise everyone who has not already had the pleasure, to put down the 
reading of this book as one of their Christmas treats. I his is what the 
writer says after a winter visit to England, following after remarks about our 
climate, which are not flattering, and so we will call them flippant,—” But 
when I reached my home and got out of the train into the purest, brightest, 
snow-atmosphere, the air so still that the whole world seemed to be listening, 
the sky cloudless, the crisp snow sparkling under foot and on the trees, 
and a happy row of three beaming babies awaiting me, I was consoled for 
all my torments, only remembering them enough to wonder why I had gone 
away at all. The babies had each a kitten in one hand and an elegant 
bouquet of pine needles and grass in the other, and what vviti t e ue 
presentation of the bouquets and the struggles of the kittens, the 
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. , • was much interfered with. Kittens, bouquet* 

hugging and k ** SI » hoW sqU eezed into the sleigh and off we went, with 
and babies were all delight. ‘ Directly you come home the f„ n 

*"*»"* bells and^mek. ^ * yery close to , How fte 

begins, said the y , as {he horses crunched it up with their 

^ Th S e a, Tune btby sat loudly singing ‘ The King of Love my Shepherd 
feet, ihe June j , jtten round by its tail to emphasise the rhythm 

TfehousrS buried in the snow, looked the very abode of peace. 
T 1 01 through all the rooms eager to take possession of then, 

” d 1 d feeling as though f had been away for ever. When I got to 
Xrary I came to a standstilf-ah. the dear room, what happy times I 
spent in it. rummaging amongst the books, marking Sowers for my 
garden building castles in the air, writing dreaming, dotng nothing. 
g The library is not used by the ‘ Man of Wrath ; it is neutral ground 
where we meet in the evenings for an hour before he disappears into his 
own rooms-a series of very smoky dens in the South-east corner of the 
house. It looks, I am afraid, rather too gay for an ideal library ; and its 
colouring, white and yellow, is so cheerful as to be almost frivolous. There 
are white book-cases all round the walls, and there is a great fire-place 
and four windows facing full south, opening on to my most cherished bit of 
garden, the bit round the sun-dial.’ 

The Magic Nuts, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan, 4/6). Little Leonore, 
who has no mother, goes to Germany with her Fraulein, and an old woman 
at an apple-stall gives her three nuts, and they are magic nuts, and what 
happens to the person who receives those nuts only they who read the 
story shall know. Then Leonore meets Hildegarde, the child of the castle, 
and the two little girls become friends, and Hildegarde also receives three 
magic nuts, so the two little girls have their wonderful adventures in fairy- 
land together ; and we think that all other little girls would enjoy Mrs. 
Molesworth’s story. 

Song Flowers, from a “ Child's Garden of Verses ,” with music, by 
Catherine M. Ramsay (Gardner, Darton & Co., 7/6). Mr. Crockett, who 
writes the preface, speaks of these as among the “ loveliest of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘Child Songs’, and set to sweet and fitting music”; again, 
“ Most of all I like them as here you have a few of them, and as I am sure 
their author would have liked them — set to rippling child music, by one who 
was but yesterday a child, sweet Mistress Kitty Ramsay, and illustrated by 
his friend and mine, Mr. Gordon Browne. ‘ I must write a book for 
Gordon Browne to illustrate,’ he used to say, ‘ he always puts me in good 
humour with my people.’” We cannot venture to add our praises to 
Mr. Crocketts, but indeed the whole volume is a pure delight, songs, 
pictures, and music. The plucky little person fighting with “ The shadow 
of the balusters, the shadow of the lamp, the shadow of the child that 
goes to bed,” ;s an inimitable bit of drawing. 

Texts for Children to Work (price 1/- per packet; Miss I. Brown, 

j 0a< ^’ Falmouth). A nice occupation for Sundays. 

s mt V ° Iers °f the Queen (two boxes, 1/- each; Dean & Son)- 

cans tw ardS ’u 5th Hussars > etc ' Soldiers that can be set up, and forage 
caps that can be worn. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGED 8-16 

We add a list of old favourites in case the right book for a Christmas 
present is not to be found in our notices for this month. 


from 


Name *f Book. 
Robinson Crusoe 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Paladin and Saracen (Stories 
Ariosto) 

The Heroes of Asgan 
Old Deccan Days 
Wagner’s Heroes 
The Heroes 
Tanglewood Tales . . 

The Red Fairy Book 
The Green Fairy Book 
The Blue Fairy Book 
The Yellow Fairy Book 
The Jungle Book 
The Second Jungle Book 
Ivar the Viking 
The Water Babies .. 

How Dante Climbed the Mountain 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments 
Tales from Shakespere 
Parables from Nature 
Old English Fairy Tales 
Stories from Homer 
Stories from Livy 
Stories from Virgil . . 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Uncle Remus 
The Brownies 
Us 

A Flat-iron for a Farthing 
Treasure Island 
The Black Arrow 
The Little Duke 
The Lances of Linwood 
Attila and his Conquerors 
Ecce Homo, Ecce Rex 
Gordon 

Here ward the Wake 


First, Second and Third Poetry Books 


Lyra Heroica 
Life of Nelson 
Masterman Ready . . 
The Crofton Boys 
Feats on the Fiord 


Author. 
Defoe . . 

Swift . . 

H. Cal thorp 
A. & E. Keary , . 
Frere . . 

Maud . . 

C. Kingsley 
N. Hawthorne . . 
A. Lang 
A. Lang 
A. Lang 

A. Lang 
R. Kipling 
R. Kipling 
Du Chaillu 
C. Kingsley 
R. Selfe 

Lamb 
Gatty . . 

B. Gould 
Prof. Church 
Prof. Church 
Prof. Church 

J. C. Harris 
Ewing 
Ewing 
Ewing 

R. L. Stevenson 
R. L. Stevenson 

C. Yonge 
C. Yonge 
R. Charles 

R. Charles 

S. W. Butler . . 
C. Kingsley 

Woods 


Southey 
Marryatt 
H. Martineau . . 
H. Martineau .. 


Publisher. 

Price 

Routledge 

6d. 

Macmillan 

3/6 

Blackie 3/- 1 

& 1/- 

Macmillan 

6/- 

Macmillan 

2/6 

Murray 

6/- 

Arnold 

5 /- 

Macmillan 

3 /*> 

Routledge 

«/- 

Longmans 

6/- 

Longmans 

6/- 

Longmans 

6/- 

Longmans 

6/- 

Macmillan 

6/- 

Macmillan 

6/- 

Murray 

6/- 

* • . . 

6/- 

Macmillan 

*/- 

Longmans 

6/- 

Routledge 

1 /- 

G. Bell & Sons 

1/- 

Methuen 

6/- 


5 /' 


5 /- 

. . 

5 /- 

Routledge 

2/* 

Routledge 

2/- 

G. Bell 

'/- 

. . 

i/* 

1- 


Macmillan . . 2/6 

Macmillan . . 2/6 

S.P.C.K. .. 3/6 

S P.C.K. .. 2/- 

Macmillan . . 2/6 

Macmillan . . 6d. 

“ Golden Treas- \ 
ury” Series. > 2/6 
Macmillan . . 7 

D. Nutt . . 2/6 

Routledge 1/- 

Routledge . . 1/- 

Routledge . . 1/- 

Routledge .. 1/- 
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Name of Book. 

Ethics of the Dust . . 

Old Farm Fairies . . 

Tenants of an Old Farm •• 

Inmates of my House and Garden 

The Animal Story Book 

Frank Fairleigh 

Tales of the Birds 

Eothen 

A Child’s Garden of Verse . . 


Author. 

Publisher . 

Price 

Ruskin 

Allen 

7 /A 

McCook 

( Hodder & 


McCook 

1 Stoughton 

6/. 

Brightwen 

F. Unwin 

3/6 

Lang 

Longmans 

6/- 


Routledge 

6d. 

W. Fowler 

Macmillan 

3/6 

Kinglake 

Black w'ood 

•/- 

R. L. Stevenson 

Longmans 

2/6 


For further good lists of books see under “ Books.” Parents' Review— 
December, 1891 ; June, 1892 ; March, 1893 ; June, 1893 ; and for reviews 
of books suitable as Christmas presents, see the December and January 
numbers of each year. 


THE “P.R” LETTER BAG. 

[ 2 he Edita r is not responsible for the opinions o/ Cor? es pendents .] 

Dear Editor,— I have read and re-read with great pleasure the 
delightful address of Miss Mary Louch in your November number — 
“ From three to seven years of age.” As the condition of the three-year- 
older has been occupying my thoughts during the last year, may I be 
allowed a little grace for a point or two, which are, I believe, of great 
importance in the training of children from three to six. The first of these 
is the necessity for a daily sleep, which all doctors will tell you is 
essential for the hearty development of a young child, and which more 
than anything rests and refreshes his rapidly developing brain. If parents 
were more persevering in forming and keeping this habit, we should soon 
see a diminution in the number of neurotic excitable children that are 
characteristic of the age. The second point I would urge is the danger 
of making appeals to the memory of quite young children We know from 
personal experience that the memory, prior to the age of six, is not in 
working order, if I may be allowed a homely phrase. We remember our 
lives, our surroundings, our parents, and our family at that age; but 
Defore that we can only recall isolated impressions, rapidly dwindling into 
a solute blank. It is fair to infer that the power to receive and retain 
impressions is not sufficiently strong to bear any artificial appeal from 
wit out. Let us leave it to time and nature. Two very sad instances 

nown to me, one of death and one of idiocy, from the attempts of well- 
meaning but ignorant parents to exercise a young child’s memory, 
K Pt me t0 em phasize this truth. The great task nature sets a child 
• K -i> e 1S earn * n & t0 ta lk, and though Miss Louch seems to think the 
^ability to use grammar, dictionary, or even to ask, “What do you 
• increases a child’s difficulty, I can assure her, from many years 
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possible as a child learns h ” wn tha T'** *, ang “ age as nearl y as 
taking the easiest and pleasantesT ,’out 13 understanding, you are 

his native tongue tvill be found ^ n ° f ° ne Wh ° ^ Speak 
, • , . . 6 . , °una incapable of learning a foreign language if 

he ,s taught .t as he tea™, his own ; but all the same I think it nnadS le 

and undesirable that a child should speak and read both French and 

-ng is y seven, for he has an enormous amount of other things to learn 

naturally, and unless .. only means imitating a tonne in his nursery, it 

oreT^" P “' P ° n,i gi, ‘ ninS S f ° reiSn "“W "" lil »^en 

Yours very truly, 

Crag Foot, Ben Rhydding, Emily Ml all. 

November loth , 1898. 


Dear Editor,— Perhaps some of your readers may be able to help 
Madame Yei 1 heodora Oyaki, the writer of the enclosed letter. Any books 
forwarded to me will be sent to her:— 

“lam returning to my fatherland to teach English in a large school in 
Tokio. My pupils will be the boys from 6 to 12 years of age, and 1 shall 
have older pupils by-and-by. My plan at heart is to start a little 
literary society for Japanese ladies, to help them keep up and pursue the 
study of English, and to make them interested in the good standard 
literature of England. A wider education and more mind culture seems to 
me the first step to raise the women of Japan to a higher status than they 
at present occupy. My experience has shown me that whereas the men 
profess to despise their women as a class, they show marked admiration 
for a clever and educated woman whenever they hear of one or meet one. 
This fact has made me earnestly wish to help my sisters to read and to 
study English. I shall begin very quietly among my friends — holding a 
meeting about twice a month, when I shall have some book read aloud 
and translated — and, if I can get sufficient books, I shall encourage the 
members to borrow a book to read betw een times and to criticise the work at 
the following meeting. 1 have asked a few people in England to contribute 
any spare book but as yet with little success. This seems very strange to me 
in a land overflowing with literature as England is. I cannot afford to get 
them myself, I regret to say, but if you could help me with even a few good 
works, I shall return to Japan greatly encouraged. What I wish for very 
much are some good biographies of noble men and women , but any works 
of standard literature would be acceptable. If you could get anyone to 
send me a periodical magazine when finished with, that would be of 
interest to women w’hen I am out there, it would be a great help to 
my little club.” 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Franklin 


50, Porchester Terrace, 

November utk , 1898. 




